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Memorabilia. 
NATOLE FRANCE died in the night ot 
Oct, 12-13, at the age of 80. Through- 
out the Press tribute is being paid to his 
genius. It is perhaps remarkable that in 
so many of these essays his importance as a 
writer is subordinated to the discussion of 
his temperament and his criticism of life. 
Nevertheless it is assuredly on his books, as 
works of imagination and examples of 
French style, and not on his claims as a 


thinker or a personality, that his eventual | 


fame will be grounded. 

Mr. Robert Dell, in The Manchester 
(ruardian (Oct. 14) comments on the variety 
and accuracy of his knowledge relating 
that an eminent Catholic theologian once 
told him that the preface to ‘L’Ile des 
Pingouins’ showed an exact knowledge of 
theology. He also tells us that one 
of the books of which Anatole France never 
tired was ‘ Candide,’ which he would take 
up and read aloud. ‘‘ The French of Vol- 


taire read by Anatole France was something | 
| The work has been difficult owing to the occu- 


to remember for a life-time.’’ 

Mr, J. Lewis May who contributes to 
The Morning Post of Oct. 15 some memories 
of visits to La Béchellerie, notes that Anatole 
France, was hopeless as a correspondent but 
was not unwilling to receive visitors, though 
a strict condition of his favour was ability 
to speak French grammatically and with a 
good accent. ‘‘ It did not matter how bril- 
liant or original were your ideas; if you had 
the misfortune to bungle your French you 
were a barbarian... . . you had offended 
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the Master’s Attic taste, you had mishandled 
the most perfect instrument of expression in 
the world.’”” The Master, with the crimson 
skull-cap on his grey head, his immense 
pockets full of books, his care for his gardens 
and vineyards and his haphazard writing 
materials, was one, Mr. May declares, whose 
impressiveness shrank not upon an admirer’s 
making personal acquaintance. 

Everything about. him bespoke the great 
man. The dignified simplicity of his speech. 
his gestures, his rich sonorous voice, but 
chiefly his wonderful enigmatic eyes, seemed 
as it were, to symbolise and express those 
twin qualities of irony and pity which always 
inspired his philosophy and which lend to 
his work its permanence and its charm. 
(CONTINUING the correspondence which 

we noticed in our last number on the 


| preservation among us of national records, 
~ | Sik Herpert Maxwe sv has sent to The Times 
| (Oct. 10) a letter on the Scottish records now 


stored in County Court Houses in the custody 
of the Sheriffs. He recalls the fact that in 
1747 the Hereditary Sheriffs, who had had 
the records in their keeping, were displaced 
by Stipendiary Sheriffs to whom the care of 
decuments was transferred; and he men- 
tions that the Hereditary Sheriffs of Dum- 
fries-shire and Galloway were superseded as 
early as 1679, Claverhouse being appointed 


| in their place for the more effective sup- 


pression of the Covenanters. It is clear that 
the documents connected with his administra- 
tion must contain much of historic interest, 
and hardly less so that records going back 
beyond the Union must include matters of 
some value for English history. It is pro- 
bable, Str Herpert MaxweE tt says, that in 
some counties these documents lodged in the 
Court Houses have been properly looked after, 
but in others they have lain exposed to damp 
and vermin, and there are no funds avail- 
able for their protection. 


[HE excavations at Merton Priory are 
the subject of an important article by 
Canon Westlake in The Times of Oct. 10. 


pation of the site, but it is most satisfactory 
to note the friendly towardness of the public 
authorities and private persons concerned. 
After a summary of the rise and progress 
of the enterprise Canon Westlake reports the 
disclosure of a cruciform church some 305ft. 
long internally, having a two-bayed Lady 
chapel and four-bayed Choir. The date of 
this great church would appear to be the 
thirteenth century. Considerable remains 
of foundations of an earlier church were dis- 
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covered, which may be that of the first stone | 
church of the Vriory, begun probably in | 
1130. <A large field of further possibilities | 
remain to be explored in the southern range | 
of the Priory buildings. 
ReADERS of the recent correspondence on 
Bills of Mortality may like to know that | 
the London Hospital Gazette for October 
contains an interesting article on thei, and | 
gives as a Supplement a facsimile of that | 
tor the year ending December 17, 1635, one | 
of four discovered among a collection of old 
papers bought at Sotheby’s. The remaining 
three, for 1634-6 and 7, are printed in the 
text. Bills of Mortality were first compiled 
by order of Cromwell, Henry VIII’s Minister, 
abcut the year 1538, when the systematic 
keeping of Parish Registers was instituted. 
They appeared for over half-a-century spo- 
radically, but were issued formally and regu- , 
larly from 1603 onwards until in 1842 they 
were superseded by the Registrar-General’s | 
returns. The work was in the hands of the 
Company of Parish Clerks of London, and 
the annual Report was dated the Thursday 
before Christmas Day. The Bills before us | 
include one (1636) with the heavy mortality | 
of 10,400 from the plague—of which in the | 
year before no one is recorded to have died, | 
though silence gives no real assurance of its 


absence. 
A seventeenth century parish register, 
+4 picked up from a market stall for two- | 
pence, is described by a correspondent of the | 
Yorkshire Post on Oct. 8. It had thus come 
down in the world from the fact that its 
contents had all been transcribed into ‘‘ the 
new Register,’? whereupon Ralph Thoresby 
had bought it from Old Robert Taylor—clerk | 
from its consecration of ‘‘St. John’s New 
Church ”’ at Leeds, to which it had belonged. 
It is a smallish, stout book, by the writex’s 
account, containing one way records of bap- 
tisms and the other records of burials, but | 
n> register of marriages. The verso of the 
leaves containing the burials is filled with 
hieroglyphics, which probably represent 
practice in a seventeenth century shorthand. | 
MHE inhabitants of St. Kilda, cut off from | 
the mainland from September to May, | 
have resorted, in cases of emergency during | 
the winter months, to sea-borne messages. | 
They would cut a piece of wood into the | 
shape of a boat, hollow it out enough to hold | 
a canister or bottle, put letters in the bottle 
and nail down a lid over it inscribed with 
the words ‘‘ Please open.’’ The boat was | 
attached to a float or buoy, and when wind | 


| letters thus conveyed. 


and wave would carry it to the mainland the 
apparatus was thrown into the sea. The 
finder, whether ashore or on some vessel, 
would see a note requesting him to post the 
This is picturesque, 
but must have been desperately inconvenient, 
and we learn from The Manchester Guardian 
(Oct. 14) that it has now been arranged to 
have mails delivered and conveyed regularly 
for St. Kilda’s during winter by Fleetwood 
trawlers, 
[THE great tapestry, depicting Highland 
hunting-scenes, which has been weaving 
at Corstorphine in premises specially built 
for it, is now finished. It was started in 
1912, and interrupted by the war in which 
two of the master tapissiers lost their lives. 
It measures 32ft. 6in. by 13ft. 5in. and has 
been made by British tapestry-workers to the 
design of Mr. Skeoch Cumming, com- 
missioned by the Marquis of Bute. The 
scenes and figures are grouped around ‘ The 
Lord of the Hunt,’ a rider clad in Stuart 
tartan seated on a dun-coloured Highland 
garron, looking upon a magnificent 14- 
pointer, just brought down by the hunting- 
party. The long description given by The 
Scotsman shows that not only much skill and 
artistic power, but also much antiquarian 
erudition have gone to combining the multi- 
tudinous details of the design, An inter- 
esting decorative border of fruit and flowers, 
in which more than two hundred birds ap- 
pear, contains on the lower border a wreath 
encircling initials with a weaver’s scissor and 
bebbin; this is a memorial to the two 
workers killed in the war. 


SOME direct effect upon public speaking may 
\J perhaps be expected from broadcasting. 
The British Broadcasting Company found 
that the reception in London of Mr. Mac- 
donald’s speech at Glasgow on the 13th was 
something faulty—owing to his use of all the 
devices of the orator. ‘‘ He raised his voice,” 
added the official, ‘‘ to its highest pitch, and 
he dropped it to a whisper. He turned to 


| the right and to the left, and even behind 


him, and spoke to all parts of the hall. He 
strode up and down the platform, and was 
at varying distances from the microphone all 
the time. That is extremely effective for 
those who are present in the hall, but very 
detrimental for broadcasting.’’ Not only 
so, but the deportment of listeners may also 
be affected, for the B.B.C. appeal to them to 
refrain from oscillation during the broad- 
casting of the political speeches of the leaders 
of the three parties. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


RESTORATION OF ANCIENT BRASSES 
(See ante. p. 167, 225). 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

TATTERSHALL.—Seven brasses of Cromwell 
fumily and others, 1411 to 1519. On a pre- 
vious occasion these were relaid incorrectly, 
saints, entablatures and other fragments 
veing misplaced. In 1909 all these parts 
were properly refixed. The much mutilated 
brass to Ralph, Baron Cromwell, 1455, in its 
original stone, now comprises the original 
parts that were scattered, but nothing new 
was added. 

MIDDLESEX. 
CLERKENWELL, St. JAMES. — Bishop Bell, 


1556. New inscription plate added and re- 
fixed in 1884. Formerly in private posses- 
sion. 


CowLey.—Inscription Walter Pope, 1511. 
Palimpsest. Reverse: Latin inscription. 
Robert Symson, 1497. Broken in two and 
had been badly filed and mended. Repaired 
and hung in bronze frame in 1909. 


Cranrorp.—Nicholas Bownell, 1581. = In- 
scription and fragment of leg only. Both 
palimpsest. Reverse: part of XV Century 
inscription and part of shroud and mattress, 
lute XV century. Framed and hung in 
1914. 

Harerretp.—1. George Assheby and wife, 
1514. Heads to two of the sons and an elbow 
to the daughters were added in 1912. 

2. Wm. Assheby and wife, 1537. 17 pieces 
were found to be palimpsest, the reverses con- | 
sisting of fragments of vestments c. 1380, 
shrouded effigies c. 1480, two ladies ¢. 1470 
and c. 1500, a Trinity c. 1520, and an inscrip- 
tion to John Gregory and wife, 1487. All | 
refixed to original slab in 1912. 


Har.ineton. — Gregory Lovell and wife, 
1545. Palimpsest portions were at some | 
time hung upon rings; these gave way and | 
the inscription plate was lost for some years. 
It 1905 it was discovered and was pivotted | 
to the slab. Again the fastenings were 
broken, but in 1909 it was framed in bronze | 
and securely re-hung. The reverse is to | 
George Barlee, 1513, and a fragment of | 
drapery. In 1918 all the effigies and shields | 
were taken down, copies of the reverses | 


| former brass c. 


| impsest : 


obtained, and all were securely refixed. One 
shield of arms was replaced in the Haster 
Sepulchre in its original indent. The 
reverses consisted of fragments partly of one 
1500 and of some earlier 
drapery. 

Harrow.—Dorothy Prankishe, 1574. Pal- 
reverse, Flemish work c. 1360. 
Hung in oak frames and chains, about 1908. 


Istineton.—l. Robert Fowler and wife, 
c. 1540. Palimpsest: the two effigies cut 
from one XIV century brass of French work- 
manship. The shield of arms has another 
unidentified coat for its reverse. The canopy 
is early XV century work, palimpsest by 
appropriation and unaltered. 

2. Henry Savill and wife, 1546. The 
two effigies were cut out of a priest c. 1370, 
while the inscription plate and shields reveal 
as reverses, an inscription to Clement Byrd, 
Jchn Skipper and their wife Agnes, 1519, 
and a fragment of an inscription to a citizen 
and lady c. 1520. ‘All were firmly relaid in 
their slabs before the altar in 1906. 

Lonpon.—1. All Hallows Barking: Wm. 
Thynne and wife, 1546. Was partly restored 
in 1861 and found to be palimpsest. Re- 
verse: a priest and chalice. 

2. St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. The brass of 
Hugh Pemberton, 1500, was removed from 
St. Martin Outwich at its demolition, to this 
Church. 

NORFOLK. 

Exsinc.—Sir Hugh Hastings, 1347. The 

lower dexter panel, Roger Lord Grey of 


| Ruthin, who married Hastings’ Sister, has 


been discovered and refixed, and the whole 
brass and slab boxed in the floor. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Asupy Sr. Lecers. —- Sir Wm. Catesby, 
147—. The shrouded effigy was secured to 
original stone in 1913. 

CHARWELTON.—1. Thomas Andrewe and 
wife Emma, 1490. The original stone was 


| vefaced and the brasses relaid in 1889. 


2. Thomas Andrewe and wife Margery, c. 
1490. Relaid in 1904. 

3. Thomas Andrewes and wife Agnes, c. 
1510. Relaid in 1904 in the same manner. 


| The effigy of Agnes is palimpsest by altera- 


tion. 

Hicuam Ferrers. —1. Wm. Thorpe, 
1504. Three new Evangelists were added in 
1923, when the Mercers’ shield was replaced, 
previously wrongly laid in the Wm. Chichele 
casement. 
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2. Wm, Chichele, 1425, Four new 


Evangelists, a new shield Barrett in place of | 


the Mercers’ shield removed, parts of pin- 
nacles and a new inscription foot-tablet were 
added in 1923. 

3. L de St. Maur, 1337. The niche with 
St. Christopher was refixed in its proper 
position and the Arthur Sotheryn, 1518, and 
other loose effigies were relaid on the floor 
stones. 


Istip.—John Nicoll and wife, 1467. This 
brass was entirely lost, but a copy of the in- 
scription was found in the Bodleian Library. 
Based on this a new brass consisting of 
effigies, canopies, arms and inscription, was 


designed and laid in the Chancel in 1910. | Uh 
| pose that because it is customary to declare 


Fach portion is dated and an explanatory 
inscription occupies the marginal fillet. 


| reference 


| slip: 


Newton.—John Mulsho and wife, 1400. | 


Cross and effigies were largely remade in 
1858. 

NortHAMPTON, St. SepuLCHRE.—Geo. Coles 
and two wives, 1640. To preserve this from 


| 


further wear and tear the whole casement | 


was lifted and placed against the north-west 
wall of the Circular Church, in 1913. 

Sutcrave. — Laur: Wasshington, 1584. 
The two plates of sons and daughters, stolen 
some years hefore, were returned in 1924 and 
refixed in their proper positions. All the 
brasses had been previously relaid with lead, 
much of which had been trodden over the 
surfaces. In cleaning this off, a crescent in 
centre of shield of arms, not appearing in 
rubbing, was disclosed. 

Watter EK. GAwTHorp. 


(To be continued), 





BINCHESTER AND VINOVIA. 


ANY scholars have tentatively advanced 

the syllabic equation of Bin- with Vin-. 

The last to do so is Professor Allen Mawer 

who considers that the first element of Bin- 

chester probably represents the Celtic head- 
word in Vin-ovia. 

For v becoming b (he continues) cf., on the 
Continent, Besancon (Vesontio), Bolsena (Vol- 
sinii), Dietrich von Berne (Verona); and, in 
Britain, Richard of Cirencester’s Benonis for 
Venonis (i.e., High Cross, Leicestershire), in 
the Itinerary.—‘ The Place-Names of North- 
umberland and Durham’ (1920), p. 22. 

In the English Historical Review of April, 
1921, pp. 294-300, Dr. Henry Bradley 


criticised Professor Mawer’s work and objec- 
ted to the derivation of Bin- from 


Vin- 


(Win-). He admitted that certain names of 
chesters may contain the first syllable of the 
older British name, and continued : 

On the other hand it is not certain that 
Binchester is the Ovwvowor of Ptolemy, 
The Continental analogues cited to show that 
a primitive Celtic W may yield B prove 
nothing for this country; and the author's 
to ‘Richard of Cirencester’s. 
Benonis for Venonis”’ must surely be a mere 
he can hardly be unaware that the 
itinerary of pseudo-Richard is an eighteenth- 
century forgery. 

We may feel quite certain that Professor 
Mawer knew that much of the matter 


| attributed to Richard of Cirencester really 


is a forgery. But there is no reason to sup- 
that Charles Julius Bertram of Copenhagen 
was a forger, therefore he concocted the map 
of the British Isles and invented the names 
ot the places he is assumed to have arranged 
in the itinerary we speak of as pseudo- 
Richard, 

It must be admitted that Professor Mawer 
did not prove his case. On the other hand 
Dr. Bradley did nothing to throw light into 


| the obscurity in which every student of these 


| place-names is immersed. 


I submit, with 
all respect to the memory of a great scholar, 
that other Insular instances of B for V (WW) 


might have been sought for — (1) in the 
‘Notitia Dignitatum ;’ (2) in the ‘ Cosmo- 
graphia Ravennatis Anonymi;’ and (3) in 


Brythonic or Arthurian legend. 

It will be noticed that I am accepting the 
lecative ‘‘ Benonis.’’ This occurs upon the 
map of which Bertram said in his Preface 
(1757): ‘‘I have added a very antient map 
of Roman Britain which in rarity 
and antiquity excels the rest of the Com- 
mentary of Richard.’”? The student who 
reads this map and who has a slight know- 
ledge of paleography, will perceive at once 
that Bertram could not read the script em- 
ployed by the map-maker. I have already 


' pointed out in ‘N. & Q.’ that this map 


presents many misreadings of g for vu. Other 
scribal errors that Bertram did not correct, 
and which cannot be attributed to the map- 
maker, are mostly too common to be of any 
value in helping to determine the approxi- 
mate date of the map. There is one error 
of the printer, or of the copyist, which 
really does help us: it is ‘‘ Isamnium 
prom(ontorium).”? That is a headland in 
the country of the Hibernian Damnii. Now, 
what can “Isamnium’? mean? A_ good 
many years have passed away since Canon 
Fowler of Durham (‘‘ J.T.F.’’) enabled me 
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to understand the mistake. 
Isamnium of pseudo-Richard and in Isis of 
the ‘Germania’ of Tacitus is really a D. 
Canon Fowler informed me that in the 
twelfth-century Durham copy of the ‘ His- 
toria Brittonum ’ a D is to be found which is 
just an ZL with the lower curve of an S 
slurred on to its horizontal arm. An un- 
instructed person would readily suppose that 
this D is JS. Bertram could not have in- 
vented the scribal errors of g for w and Is 
for D, and as they point to twelfth-century 
script we may assume that the map that Bert- 
ram reproduced really was drawn up before 
the thirteenth century. In that antient map 
b takes the place of v in ‘‘ Benone;’’ in 


“ Sarbiodunum;”’ in ‘‘ Carnabii;’’ and in 
“Derbentia.”’ 
In the ‘Notitia Dignitatum utriusque 


Imperii’ four cases of Insular b for v occur: 
Vindobala, Aballaba, Glannibanta, and (most 
important of all) Bentensis. The last is the 
adjective form relating to Venta Belgarum. 
“Bentensis ’’ occurs in one MS. only. 

In Ravennas we may find at-least seven 
cases of Insular b for v and two of these are 
initial ones: sc. Bereda and Bindogladia; 
Altona, Calleba, Derbentione, Glebon and 
Lagubalium. These fifteen cases warrant 
the assertion that among the Insular Celts 
older V (W) before a vowel sometimes became 
B, whether it was medial (as in eleven of the 
cases) or initial (as in the four others). 

In Arthurian legend we get two other 
instances. As I remarked just now ‘“‘ Ben- 
teusis’”’? is an adjectival form of Venta Bel- 
garum, Wintanceaster or Winchester. In 
the ‘ Morte DArthur’ we read about a Duke 
of Cambenet (ca. a.p, 460). That is a mis- 
reading of ‘‘ Cairbenet.’? The Duke is mis- 
named ‘‘ Eustace’ by the Norman trowvéres. 
That is an adaptation of Estance [with t 
:: ¢], a.e., ‘° Escanus,’? and that presents 
pirasitic ZH. ‘The true name is Scan. He 
was a cousin of Camaor (Hama) and is 
called ‘* Ascanor ’’ in the Legend of the Holy 
Grail. He is known to numismatologists 
as Sctn Ométhu. A medal of his is pre- 
served in the British Museum and it is 
rightly regarded as the earliest English coin. 
It dates from about a.p. 450. 

A second instance in Arthurian legend of 
B for V (W) is ‘ Corbin.” We read a 
great deal in the ‘ Morte DArthur’ about 
the Castle of Corbin, the Bridge of Corbin, 
the Castle of Lonagép (MS. -3ep) near by, 
and so on. Cor is an early Middle English 
modification of O.E. Car for Welch Caer 
> Cair. Cp. Carlegion (for Caer Leon, 
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Carlion); also Carlisle and Carmarthen. 
In the Venerable Bede, ‘H.E.,’ I. vi., 
Corausius appears for ‘‘ Carausius ’’ in some 
MSS. ‘ Cor” in Corbin equals ceaster, 
and Corbin is an early name of Binchester 
of which the syllable Bin- is now proved to 
be the representative of Celtic Uin-. 
ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 





path HAWKENS (See ante, p. 149).—In 
the note at the reference the writer was 
in error in translating en su nao almirantu 
to mean the flagship of Captain John Haw- 
kins, as the reference is to his vice-flagship, 
the Minion, in which he returned to Eng- 
land after the disaster at San Juan de Ulua. 
The flagship (la capitana) was, of course, 
the Jesus of Lubeck, which was loaned to 
Hawkins by Queen Elizabeth. With this 
correction Paul Hawkins’s statement to the 
Inquisitors becomes quite clear. 

The writer, on again examining the 
original manuscript recording the trial of 
Paul Hawkins, finds that, in addition to 
three brothers, he also mentions a sister, Ana 
Haquines. 

G. BR. G.-C. 


RYDEN AND SWIFT CONNECTION 
(see ante, p. 243).—Since contributing the 
note at the reference, I have added to the in- 
formation regarding Nicholas Dryden, who 
appears to have been the father of Elizabeth 
Swift. I find that an inquisition was taken 
on Oct.'3, 7 James I ‘“‘ after the death of 
Nicholas Dryden, Gentleman ”’ (Ing. P.M. 
Chancery Series IT., 308/119). This inquisi- 
tion found that Nicholas Dryden was seized 
in his demesne as of fee of a messuage of 
tenement, etc., and land in the town and 
fields of Duncott Burcott, within the parish 
of Norton Davye alias Greens Norton, and 
that by indenture dated Noy. 23, 3 James I 
he granted the said premises to Thomas Dry- 
den of Rame, co. Cornwall, for 100 years, 
paying annually one peppercorn at Michael- 
mas. The Jurors say that Edward Whit- 
mell and Elizabeth his wife, of Dagnell, in 
the parish of Wycken (?), being seized of 
a messuage and lands in Moreton Pinkney, 
o1 11 Sept., 6 James I sold the same 
to Nicholas Dryden. They further find 
that Nicholas Dryden made his will, 6 James 
T, and desired that the lands in Moreton 
Pinkney should be sold to pay his debts, and 
left half the premises in Duncott to his son 
Jonathan and half to his son John, when 
they should attain the age of 21 years. The 
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inquisition found that Nicholas Dryden died 
on Jan. 12 last past, and that Jonathan Dry- 
den, his son and heir, was aged eight years | 
and more at the date of the inquisition. 
The District Registrar of the High Court | 
of Justice, Northampton, has made a search | 
for the will of Nicholas Dryden, and writes | 
me that ‘‘the name appears in the Old | 
Calendar for 1608, but unfortunately the 
will is one of many about that date that are 
missing.” 


Pp. D. Munpy. 


(¢ POHEMIAN.”’ — Count Liitzow in his 
‘Lectures on the Historians of | 
Bohemia’ (1905), p. 1, wrote: 


A Bohemian requires a thorough knowledge 
of the English language to grasp what the | 
word “ Bohemian” generally conveys to Eng- | 
lishmen. ‘The ancient mistake which iden- 
tified the Bohemians with the gipsies 
undoubtedly originated in France. As the 
great Bohemian historian Palacky has _ sug- 
gested, many gipsies arrived in France bear- | 
ing passports signed by the Bohemian kings, 
and this was the original cause of the mis- 
take. The peculiar, modern signification of 
the word is, however, I think, a creation of 
Henry Murger, and owes its origin to his | 
‘Vie de Bohéme.’ Thackeray first used the | 
word in its modern sense in the English | 
language. 


‘ Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme’ and ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ both appeared in 1848. The proba- 
bility would seem to be that Béranger’s fine 
poem ‘Les Bohémiens,’ with its conclusion 
‘* Le bonheur, c’est la liberté,’’ suggested both | 
Murger’s and Thackeray’s use of the word, 
though in that poem it means merely 
‘* gipsies.”’ 


Joun B. WAILNEWRIGHT. 


WELLINGTON AND BONAPARTE: 
Did they ever meet? — About twelve 

years ago (11 S. vi. 349) a query to the above | 
effect appeared. A reply saying that 
‘‘ apparently this never happened ’’ was pub- 
lished nearly two years later (11 S. x. 195). | 

In Temple Bar, vol. lxxxii. (January to | 
April, 1888), is an article, ‘ Conversations 
with the Duke of Wellington.’ It consists 
mainly of extracts 

from the unpublished commonplace books | 
of the Rev. J. Mitford, of Benhall, who | 
appears to have collected them from his 
diaries after the Duke’s death in 1852. 

At p. 510 is the following : 


“‘T never saw Buonaparte,’”’ observed the 
Duke, “‘ though he was once, during the 
of a} 

| 


Battle of Waterloo, within a quarter 
mile of me.” 
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| again anywhere. 


| its old glory. 
| shooting 


| within the city of Exeter. 
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According to the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ 
Mitford’s commonplace books are Addit. 
MSS. 52559-32575—-British Museum. The 
L'emple Bar article is mentioned, as, presum- 
ably, the only publication containing ex- 
tracts from Mitford’s commonplace books. 

There is an interesting passage, as to 
Waterloo, in ‘ Notes of Conversations with 
the Duke of Welington, 1831-1851,’ by Philip 
Hervey, 5th Earl Stanhope (edited by his 
son, the 6th Earl), 3rd edition, 1889, p. 19: 

At dinner I asked him [the Duke] whether 
he could make out Napoleon at Waterloo on 
the opposite heights? ‘‘ No I could not—the 


| day was dark—there was a great deal of rain 
| in the 


air.” 

The Duke then said that he had seen Soult 
once so plainly through ‘ an excellent tele- 
scope’’ that he was sure of knowing him 
This was apparently (see 
p. 143) at the battle of the Pyrenees in July, 
1813. This latter conversation is dated Wal- 
mer Castle, 12 November, 1831. 

Rosert Prerroint. 


OCK MAYORS.—This subject has fre- 
quently been referred to in ‘N. & Q’ 

I think the following paragraph, taken from 
the Devon and Exeter Daily Gazette of Sept. 


| 30 last, may be interesting : 


Whimple Fair seems to have lost a lot of 
One general stall and one 
gallery are hardly sufficient to 
enthuse about. True, “ Mayor-choosing ” 
attracts a considerable amount of attention, 
perhaps because of the somewhat optimistic, 
not to say extravagant, claims of the rival 
candidates. Mr. Croot was the choice of the 


| electors, getting 61 votes, the other candidates 


being Messrs. Lee and J. Coombes. 


I might add that Whimple is a village 


| with a population of about 700, and lies 


about eight miles from Exeter. Within a 
mile of my house is Whipton, a hamlet in 
the ecclesiastical parish of Heavitree, both 
There also a 
mayor is elected yearly. 
W. G. Witiis Wartsoy. 
Pinhoe. 


(JROSVENOR : PRONUNCIATION.—The 
late H. B. Wheatley has added many 


| notes to a copy of Peter Cunningham’s ‘ Hand- 


book for London’ before me, and observes 
vol. i. p. 360, ‘‘ Grosvenor Square. When 
I came to London in 1784 many people called 
this Gravenor Square.” My uncle, John 
Rogers, 18, Highbury Place. Islington, al- 


” 
| ways pronounced the word ‘‘ Gravenor, 


spoke of ‘‘ Lord Gravenor.”’ 
Areck ABRAHAMS. 
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Readers’ Queries. 








()OLONEL GARDINER’S NIECE. — 

Among the applications to be placed on 
the Compassionate List (as preserved at the 
Record Office) there occurs a petition dated 
December, 1767, by a Mary Gordon, who is 
described at the end, in a different hand, as 
“niece to Colonel Gardiner, descended from 
oficers but her husband a serjeant.’’ This 
is presumably the famous Colonel Gardiner 
(1688-1745) of Prestonpans fame. The 
petition is addressed to ‘‘ My Lord”’ (W.O. 
25; 3109) : 


My Lord,—Your lordship’s general humane 
great and good character in life and the gen- 
teel reception I had when [ had the honour 
twice to wait on you on the subject of my 
petition, whereof the inclosed [there is no 
enclosure] is a copy, bring your lordship 
this trouble; by which 1 humbly beg leave to 
put you in remembrance that the summer 
before last, when [ first waited on you and 
delivered my petition and the _ principal 
certificates therein referred to, which you 
took the trouble to peruse, your lordship was 
s» humane and good as to say my case was a 
hard one indeed, and to promise to do some- 
what for me. But you added that there was 
but a small fund to be bestowed that year: 
and when I had the honour to wait on you 
last antumn on the same subject your lord- 
ship in like manner promised to remember 
my case, from which 1 flattered myself to see 
my name on the last Compassionate List. 
But alas! alas! when I enquired of Mr. 
Matthews to that purpose, he answered that 
I had heen forgot and advised me to your 
lordship in remembrance of my petition in 
due time this year. 

May the Almighty then put it into your 
lordship’s humane, compassionate heart, and 
[ earnestly pray and entreat you to put me 
on the Compassionate List for this year, and 
for which my blessings and gratefull thanks 
shall ever attend your lordship. And in hope 
of a forgiving and favourable answer, I am 
with the greatest respect my lord, your lord- 
ship’s most humble and ever obedient servant, 

Mary Gorpon, 
niece to the late Coll. Gardiner, etc. 


How was the petitioner connected with 
Col. Gardiner—through brother or a sister? 
Doddridge’s classic Life does not help. 

J. M. Butocu. 

45, Doughty Strect. 


OSWELLIANA: 
TIONS.—1. 


TWO 
‘‘Observations, | Good or 


Bad, | Stupid or Clever, | Serious or Jocular, 
| on | Squire Foote’s | Dramatic Entertain- 
intitled, | 


ment, The Minor. | By a 
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Genius. | [Motto from Horace] | London ; 
Printed for J. Wilkie, at the Bible in | St. 
Paul’s Church-Yard. | mpccrxi. | [Price 
Three Pence].’’ Pp. 15. Published (pro- 
bably) December, 1760. Actually sold for 
four pence. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald in his 
‘Samuel Foote, a Biography,’ p. 188, n., 
says that Boswell wrote a ‘“‘skit’’ on ‘ The 
Minor,’ which, however, he has never seen. 
This seems to be the work he had in mind. 
I may add that before reading his note I 
had already suspected Boswell of being the 
author. Does anyone know the origin of 
Fitzgerald’s information, since it is evident 
he had it from some printed source ? 

2. ‘A | View | of the | Edinburgh 
Theatre | During the | Summer Season, 1759. 
| Containing, | An Exact List of the several 
Pieces represented, and | impartial Observa- 
tions on each Performance. | By a Society of 
Gentlemen. ; [Motto from Horace]. | Lon- 
don: | Printed for A. Morley, at Gay’s 
Head, near | Beaufort’s-Buildings, in the 
Strand. mpccix. | [Price One Shilling].’’ 
Pp. 50. Published February, 1760. In 
spite of the pseudonym, evidently the work 
of one person. It sounds extremely like 
Boswell, and is in line with his interests at 
the period. Can anyone give any informa- 
tion with regard to the authorship of this 
pamphlet ? 

Freperick A. Pottte. 

Yale University, 

New Haven, 

RENCH MS., 1796.—I have found in the 

Public Library of Louisville, Kentucky, 
a manuscript in French, entitled ‘ Evénemens 
qui ont préparé la destruction du tréne en 
France.’ I have satisfied myself that, if 
it is the original, it was written in 1796, but 
I cannot establish the author. It narrates 
the events of the French Revolution down 
to the death of Louis XVI with emphasis 
upon the Royalist point of view. I should 
be glad of information as to the author and 
provenance of the MS. 

Louris R. GorrscHALK. 


ARDOUIN. — As is well-known this 
learned Jesuit, who died in 1729, main- 
tained the odd theory that a large number of 
ancient classical masterpieces had been com- 
posed by monks of a literary turn in the thir- 
teenth century. I should be glad to be referred 
to accounts of him, particularly contemporary 
accounts or mention in contemporary writ- 
ings. I am acquainted with that in 
Larousse 


Conn. 


Foncnry. 
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OYAL REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY: | GHELL MOSAIC.—At the Musée Archéo- 


OFFICERS. — The following resigned 
their commissions on the dates shown below. 
Consequently their names disappear from 
the Army Lists, and all trace of them, 
officially, is lost. 

It is desired, for the purpose of completing 
regimental records, to ascertain whether they 
are still living, or, if not, the place and date 
of their death. Information is asked for. 


Name. Resigned. 
Brassington, John Watts, 

BARRE. Cac cenkanveacceseecpsonsanes 1 July, 1856. 
Dowse, Charles John, 

BE NOANG,  wcorccocnseccascoseseee 3 June, 1858. 
Fisher, Charles Dickson, 

BR CEMOMs.  dencarccnccsosvextsase 1 Sept., 1852. 
'llamilton, Augustus Henry Carr, 

ATID shesovvesciaceacevsscsens 26 Jan., 1872. 
Handcock, Richard George, 

PN AAG, Saahsedsossvecercesed 11 Feb., 1848. 
Holmes, George William, 

BAEREIEY ©. <icessccssaseeseoseysen' 15 Aug., 1865. 
Johnson, Augustus William, 

RIURETL, — Ssccncsccttascccverscsess 10 Dec., 1866. 
Jones, Dashwood, 

PU MMI c. | ssvasccovensnusveoseass 22 June, 1858. 
L’Estrange, Guy FitzHenry, 

SOP ABI. ©. hicisscksnseascouns 28 June, 1863. 
Lloyd, Ernest Augustus Montague, 

BRE BOW carci snsenndssacessess 17 April, 1857. 


Middleton, Herbert Taylor, 
Ist Lieut. 
Moore, William 
1st Lieut. 
Stubbs, William Glascott, 


8 July, 1852. 


“Frederick, — 
18 Sept., 1857. 


Ret SURGE... anuesececwcesavescuees 23 Oct., 1847. 
Windham, Arthur, 
PS i UC Sh er 8 Oct., 1857. 


Wight, Samuel Digby. 
Ist Lieut. 
Wynne, Arthur John Henry, 
2nd Capt. 


21 Oct., 1852. 


21 Mar.. 1864. 
J. H. Les tte, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


ISHOPSWOOD ROMAN COINS.—What 
was done with the enormous hoard of 
17226 ‘‘ third brass”’ coins dug up in 1895 
at Bishopswood, on the borders of Gloucester- 
shire and Herefordshire, near the Roman 
ironworks in the Forest of Dean ? 


JoHn B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


SER ROBERT SHIRLEY, BART.—Accord- 
0 ing to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ lii. 137, 
he married Katherine, daughter of Hum- 
phrey Okeover, of Okeover, almost im- 
mediately after his succession to the 
baronetcy. I should be glad to obtain the 
date of his birth in 1629, and of his marriage 
in 1646. 


G. ¥. 


R. B. 


logique at Quimper are specimens, 
described as ancient Roman, of a shell 


mosaic, the shells being embedded in grey or 
blue clay, arranged in rows. ‘Two or three 
varieties are employed, some of them set so 
as to form a pattern of small concavities, 
Is this to be considered the first form of 
inosaic, preceding ftesserw? Is it wide- 
spread? A fine enamel can be made from 
snail slime. Was the first mosaic for floors 
made of shells set in clay and varnished 
with their own slime? 


F. E. H.R. 
RMS: IDENTIFICATION WANTED 


—On a portrait of an unknown man, 
belonging to a member of my family, there 
appear two coats of arms. One is the coat 
of the Merchant Adventurers, the other is 
blazoned as follows: 

Sable, a chevron between 3 wolf’s heads 
erased argent, On a ‘chief gules 3 staples or. 

impaling, Gules, 3 bucks in full course 
and a borduve invected or. 

Can any reader tell me who was the in- 
dividual who bore this coat ? 


4 


J. ¥F. 
YOEM BY DRAYTON: THE WILLY. 
In the ‘Compleat Angler’ are quoted 
lines by Michael Drayton, beginning : 
Our flood’s queen, Zhames, 


swans is crowned; 
And stately Serern for her shore is praised; 


for ships and 


and concluding with the couplet : 
Our northern borders boast of Zweed’s fair 
flood ; 
Our western parts extol their Willy’s fame. 
In common with other friends, I am 
greatly puzzled by the reference here to 
“Willy.” Can any reader kindly explain? 
W. S. 


[Is not lve] Yeo) = 


THE BLACK WATCH. — Is the Black 
Watch the only regiment with its Medal 
Roll published in book form? Has a his- 
tory yet been written of this regiment’s ser- 
vices in the Great War, or of any of its 
numerous auxiliary battalions? 
J. Parner. 


\ THARTON, FRIEND OF GRAY.—Who 

was Dr. Wharton, correspondent of the 
poet Gray, and how was he acquainted with 
the poet? He was a married man with 
young children, and had property at Old 
Park, co. Durham. 


this the (Ile or 


G. S. Grpsoys. 
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Replies. 


BOSWELL’S MATRIMONIAL THOUGHT’ 
(6 8. ii. 8). 

NEARLY fifty years ago (July 3, 1880), a 
4) query was inserted in ‘N. & Q.’ asking 
for information on this poem. I have just 
jound a complete answer, but, I fear too iate 
for the original propounder of the theory, 
“4. H.D.”? He noted that this little poem, 
which Boswell repeated to Johnson on Nov. 
10, 1769 (not 1770, as A.H.D. has it), there- 
by receiving a reproof for swearing, ap- 
peared in the Leeds Intelligencer of Dec. 27, 
1768, addressed to ‘‘ M.H.,’? apparently the 
“honest Mat’’ of the poem. He wished to 
know who ‘‘ M.H.’’ was, and how the poem 
happened to appear so early in a provincial 
paper, seeing that Boswell (1 have not in- 
vestigated this) did not visit Leeds until 
1779) 
slid: 

The little poem was no doubt copied into 
the Leeds Intelligencer from the London 
Chronicle, where it appears in the number 
for Dec. 22, 1768, ‘‘ To Matthew Henderson, 
Fsq.”’ Matthew Henderson was a gentle- 
man of Ayrshire and Edinburgh, a dear 
fiend of Burns, who wrote a_ well-known 
elegiac poem on the occasion of his death in 
1790. A rather full account of him is given 
in Dr. Rogers’s ‘ Boswelliana,’ p. 253. The 
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Yale University Library has recently received | 


asa gift from Mr. R. B. Adam of Buffalo 
Boswell’s own file of the London Chronicle 
from 1767 to 1775, with his contributions 
marked in his own hand. <A few numbers 
are missing in each volume, and this un- 
fortunately happens to be one of them. If 
is were present, it would probably have some 
interesting comment by the ‘‘ authour.’’ 
FREepERIcK A, Potrtte. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
ALLEN OF FINCHLEY, CoO, MIDDLE- 
*“ SEX (exlvii. 229). — When staying in 
the neighbourhood some twenty-five years 
«go I made some enquiries with regard to 
the Allen family, and its history. These 
‘ragmentary notes are now set down. There 
may have been many local changes since 
that date, 


_ Leaving the more modern portion of Finch- 


ley which has grown. around the Great 
Northern tailway Station, a short walk 


across the fields and through a grove of fine 
trees brings one to Finchley manorhouse, a 
sarge solemn-looking red-brick building whose 
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gates are surmounted by the Allen crest. 
ihe road to Hendon passes beneath the walls, 
and on the other side of the road is a piece 
of water said to have formed the moat round 
an earlier residence. Sir Thomas Allen, 
Kt., who married the daughter of Sir John 
Weld, of Arnold, co. Herts., was lord of the 
manor of Bibsworth, in Finchley. He was 
an Alderman of London, and an active 
feoffee of the charity estates. The east wall 
of the north chapel of Finchley church 
originally pertained to Finchley manor, and 
the monument to Sir Thomas Allen now 
above the gallery over the west entrance of 
the church was removed thence. Sir Thomas, 
by his will dated 1680, bequeathed his free- 
hold estate in Finchley to his eldest son Wil- 
liam, who resided at Bibsworth. In this will 
he states that he has conveyed the manor of 
‘“Old Fould”’ to his loving wife for hei 
jointure Old Fould was originally the 
home of the Frowicks, and is said to have 
been acquired by the Allen family through 
a marriage with the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Vernon. The moated manor was situated at 
Gladsmure, and is supposed to have been the 
headquarters of Warwick at the battle of 
Barnet. Nothing now remains but the 
moated site converted into a kitchen garden. 

The monument referred to above commem- 


orates Sir Thomas Allen, of Finchley, 
Knight, and Dame Mary his wife. Sir 
Thomas died 18 August, 1681, aged 79. His 
wife pre-deceased him on Feb. 4, 1663. Her 


age as shown on the monument was illegible, 
but appeared to commence with the figure 5. 
The coat of arms as Ist and 4th ALLEN. 
The 2nd and 3rd quarterings I did not 
identify, but noted them as “‘sable, a chevron 
ermine between three unicorns’ heads erased 
argent.’’ A stone slab in the pavement bore 
the same arms and cominemorated ‘‘ Ed- 
wardus Allen, infans, 1683.’ A mural tab- 
let so placed that the arms could not be deter- 
mined without a ladder bore the following 
iuseription : 

To the memory of Thomas Allen, Esquire, 


late of this parish, great grandson of Sir 
Thomas Allen, Kt., who departed this life 
April 18th, 1780, aged 64 years. Atso Mrs. 


Anne Allen, relict of the above, obiit 9th May. 
1796. Sacred also to the memory of Thomas 
Allen Esquire, of Finchley Manor House and 
of Henrietta Square. London, son of the above 
Thomas and Anne Alien, who died ist April. 
1839, aged 72. 

Another mural tablet is to the memory of 
Thomas Allen and Martha Allen, parents of 
the above-mentioned Thomas and Anne Allen, 
and Edward Allen, his eldest brother. 
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Affixed to the roof of the tower was a hatch- | ** KOSSAT;” ‘‘ VEXILLIFER ”’ (exlyii, 


ment of a member of the family who died 
a bachelor, with an esquire’s helmet, and a 


crest which varied slightly from that which | 


appears on the monuments. 


I have a pedigree of the family. compiled | 
from the Visitation of London, 1568, and | 


from the Visitation of Middlesex, 1634, trac- 
ing the descent from Richard Allen, who 
married Margaret, daughter of Henry Hed, 
Sheriff of London. 
the links between Thomas Allen, who died 
in 1780, and 


all the known accounts of the family are 
very shaky. 
to work out a good account of that family 
and have it printed.” 


An Edward Allen, of Finchley, who died | 
in 1692, married Elizabeth, dau. of Charles | 
Cornwallis, of Rock, co. Worcester, which | 
family claims a Royal Descent from Edward | 
I, though de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, via | 
the families of Stapleton, Calthorpe, Drury, | 


Jernegar, and Drury. 

I had no opportunity of examining the 
parish registers of Finchley, which would 
doubtless add considerably to the pedigree. 


I do not find any note as to the subsequent | 


history of the Allen family, nor any refer- 
ence to the disposal of the manor. I believe 


that Hastings was dragged to the Tower | 
and I have | 
read somewhere that Jane Shore, the mistress | 


from Finchley manor, in 1483; 


of Edward IV, was arrested there by order 
of the Protector. 


Foster’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1880, in the pedigree | 


of the Proby family (Earl of Carysfort), 
marries Sir Henaege Proby, of Elton, born 
1600, died 1667, to Ellen, daughter of Edward 
Allen, of Finchley. 

Did not 


Sheriffs of London and their descents ? 
P. D. Munpy. 


If M.A.G. will communicate with me I | 
will let him have all the particulars he | 
Or, Finchley Church, the Parish | 


requires. 
Registers, and the Records of the Grocers’ 
Society will help him greatly. Sir Thomas 


Allen had a large family and did a lot of | 
I have published | 
the history of the Manor of Bibsworth in a | 
private Magazine, but to send a copy is im- | 


good work for Finchley. 


possible as it is out of print. 
C. O. Banks. 
Devonshire Lodge, 


Friern Park, N. Finchley, N.12. 


I am unable to supply | 
his great-grandfather, Sir | 
Thomas, who married Mary Weld. ‘‘G.E.C,”’ | 
wrote me, in 1901, as follows :—‘‘I believe | 


It would be a boon if you were | 


**G.E.C.”’ deal with the family | 
in a volume on the subject of Mayors or | 


248).—As suggested, ‘‘ Kossat” is a 
sort of small landholder, but its absence 
from the dictionaries consulted is strange. 
I have found it myself in eight dictionaries, 
‘* Kossat ’’ is a Low-German word and means. 
a cotter. The High-German is ‘‘ Kotsasse.” 
See, for example, Moritz Heyne’s ‘ Deut- 
sches Worterbuch’ (1892), where, under the 
word Kot, defined as ‘‘ Hiitte, schlechtes. 
Hiauschen,’’ we are given Kotsasse, with the 
meaning ‘‘ der auf einem Kot sitzt, Inhaber 
eines kleinen Bauernhauses ohne Feld,” 
and the Low-German is put as kotsete, kot- 
sate, by assimilation ‘‘ kossate,’’ ‘‘ kossate,”” 
** kossat.”’ 

Among German-English dictionaries in 
which Aossat is explained are those of 
Fligel, Muret-Sanders, and Professor K. H. 
Breul. 

On the other hand, it is hardly surprising 
that German dictionaries should ignore the 
Latin word verillifer. 

Epwarp BENSsLty. 


‘* Vexillifer’’ should be ‘‘standard bearer.’” 
The German for this would apparently be: 
Bannerherr, say ‘‘ banneret.’’ The encyclo- 


| pedia known as Meyer’s ‘ Konversations- 


lexikon’ says (under ‘‘ Banner’’): ‘‘ Feudal 
lords contributing at least 100 men at arms. 
of their own to the levy bore an oblong ban- 
ner, one third longer that it was broad, and 
were called accordingly ‘ Bannerherren.’”’ 
A ‘‘Kossate’’? (or Kassatc, Kossdte, Kot- 
sasse, Kéter) was the owner of a ‘“‘ Kate” 
(or Kote, Kotte), a ‘‘ cottage,’”’ as distin- 
guished from a full yeoman-farmer’s holding. 
Such ‘‘cottagers,”’ “‘ cotters’’ or ‘‘ cottiers” 
were excluded from a share in the common 
land belonging to the village, presumably 
because they had once been mere serfs. See 
the articles ‘ Allmande,’ ‘ Bauer’ and 
‘Kate’ in Meyer’s ‘ Konversationslexikon.’ 
** Kossat ”’ is really a Low-German dialect 
word, cognate with the Old English cotseta, 
from which cotarius of Domesday is derived. 
But as F. W. Maitland asks, ‘‘ Who could 
have defined a ‘cottage’ in the eleventh 
century? Who can define one now?” 
(‘ Domesday and Beyond,’ p. 41). 
' ZL, R. M. Srracnay. 

Birmingham University. 

The ‘‘ Vexilliferi ”? (why not translate the 
word simply ‘‘standard-bearers?’’) were 
hereditary officials of the Holy Roman Em- 


| pire. Freher (‘Rerum Germanicorum Scrip- 


tores,’ tom. i. p. 2) gives the text of an 
Imperial grant of the office ‘‘ pro te et suc- 
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cessoribus tuis, et a te per lineam mascu- 
linam natis et nascituris in perpetuum,’’ 
In the Duchy of Normandy a similar official 
was known as ‘‘ signifer ’ (Ordericus Vitalis, 
lib. iii, ann. 1066). The Grimstons, Earls 
oi Verulam, claim descent, I believe, from 
Sylvester de Grymestone, hereditary stan- 
dard-bearer of William the Conqueror; and | 
this is recognized in the patents (1719) of 
their Irish viscountcy and barony. 

The ‘‘ Vexilliferi’’ in some of the Italian 
duchies (Tuscany, Bologna, Lucca, &c.) 
sem to have been the supreme magistrates 
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of the state, but the dignity in their case 
was not an hereditary one. 

Davip O. HunTER Brrr, 0.S.B. 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 

Vesillum being a banner, Vegillifer evi- | 
dently means standard-bearer, a not unlikely | 
name for an officer of state. Your corres- | 
pondent is referred to the Abridgment of | 
Ducange by Maigne d’Arnis (Paris, 1866) | 
where he will find the following : | 

Fezillator. Vexillifer; porte-banniére (Mon- 
asticon Anglicae). 

Vevillifer. Eadem notione. (Anno 1328). 
Exercitus dux; général d’ armée (ap. Mura- | 
tori). Veaxillifer miles, idem. q. Banneretus. 
Vezillifer regius, cui auriflamman deferen- 
dam committebant reges Francorum; porte- 
orifamme. (Script. rer. France). 

Under Banneretus we find: 

Vir inter nobiles primarius, qui cum plura 
ac majora praedia possideret, vassallos suos 
in praelium sub baneria sua seu vexillo suo | 
conducebat; chevalier banneret. 

: Wma. SeLF-WEEKS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 

Vevillifer is late Latin for verillarius, a 
standard-bearer or ensign. ‘‘ Ordo sexagenos 
milites, duos centuriones, vexillarium unum | 
habebat.” (Livy, viii. 8). A beautiful 
South American shrub used to bear most ap- 
propriately the scientific name Abutilon 
verllarium, its brilliant blossoms being 
scarlet and yellow—the Spanish colours; but 
in accordance with a recent decision assign- 
ing to each species of plant the botanical 
title earliest conferred on it, this shrub is 
now to be known as Abutilon megapotami- 
cum, alluding to its growth on the shores of 
of the Rio Grande. 


Monreith. 


E NATION’S MEMORIAL TO NEL- 
“ SON (exlvii. 241).—The very interest- 
ing note under this heading provided by 
Miss FatrsrotHer does not give credit to | 
the late Mr. J. Holden Macmichael’s work | 
on * Charing Cross,’ published 1906 (pp. 257- | 


Hersert Maxwetru. | 





| Berkeley St., W.1. 
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259). This gives several references to the 
column, but it is hardly correct for example 
to attribute the design of Trafalgar Square 
to Sir Charles Barry. It really belongs to 
Mr. Arbuthnot as 1st Commissioner of 
Works in succession to Mr. Agar Ellis, who 
promoted the Bill for the Improvement of 
Charing Cross. The column seems to have 
been a later idea of uncertain design until 
Railton’s proposal was adopted. One of 
the earliest designs appeared in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, Pt. II., p. 213 (August, 
1807) by Cary after Browne under the title 
of ‘ Pillar proposed in Honour of Lord Nel- 
son.’ Other projects of later date are ‘A 


| memoir of a design for a monument to Lord 


Nelson intended to be erected in the centre 
of Trafalgar Square,’ by Patric Park, sculp- 
tor, 1838; ‘The Nelson Testimonial,’ etc., 
a letter to the Committee, etc., by W. Behnes 
(1839); ‘Description of a Great Rostral 
Column,’ etc., 1839, by ‘‘Utinam;” ‘A 
letter to the Noblemen and Gentlemen mem- 
bers of the British legislature,’ by Alexander 
Rainey (1835); ‘A letter descriptive of a 
Design for the Nelson Cenotaph’ (1839), 
by John Britton, F.S.A.; ‘A letter dated 


| Feb. 21, 1839, to the Earl of Minto, G.C.B., 


proposing a figure of Nelson on a globe sur- 
mounting a Corinthian column.’ 

The original drawing of Railton’s design 
was offered by Mr. T. H. Parker, of 12a, 
This and the repro- 
duction show a flight of steps rising from 


| the ground level instead of the existing 
| rusticated base platform, subsequently sub- 
| stituted. 


The monument to Nelson in Sack- 
ville St., Dublin, was presumably erected 
from the same design. 

AtecK ABRAHAMS. 

An excellent article ‘ How Nelson Lost His 
Arm,’ by Randolph Murray, with illustra- 
tions of the bronze alto relievos in Trafalgar 
Square, is in Pearson’s Magazine, ii. 1896, 
pp. 449-507. Some of Landseer’s sketches 
for the lions, made in the Zoological Gar- 
dens, are in the National Gallery. Mr. A. 
LH. Blake says (Amateur Photographer, 17 
Jan., 1907, p. 61): 

The Lions in the Square always seem to me 
to convey the feeling of the strength, solidity, 
and reliability of the English race—strong 
but not easily roused, powerful but tem- 
perate—strong to gain, to keep and to protect. 
and yet, by a strange irony, the statue of the 
one man the English race failed to protect 
in the hour_of need, stands close to these 
emblems of England’s might and truth. 

What is probably the second memorial to 
Nelson was erected on 25 Dec., 1805 at Tay- 
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nuilt, Argyllshire, consisting of a granite | 
monolith, transferred from a site about a | 


wile distant. 
tion, ‘‘To the memory of Lord Nelson, 
Erected by the Lorne Furnace Workmen, 
1805’ (Illustrated Archwologist, i. p. 255). 
J. ARDAGH. 


John Timbs, in his ‘ Curiosities of Lon- 
den,’ gives details concerning the Nelson 
Column in Trafalgar Square, London, whick 
d:fiey trom those mentioned by Miss E. H. 
}alkBROTHER at the reference. 

The latter states that the figure of Nelson 


A slate slab bears the inscrip- | 


_ medieval form of the story. 


was placed in position on Nov. 4, 1841, while | 


Timbs gives the date as Nov. 3 and 4, 1843, 
and adds that on Oct. 23 previous fourteen 
persons partook of a dinner on the abacus 
ot the column, 

Miss FArRBROTHER says the figure is hewn 
out of two pieces of Craigleith stone, and 
Timbs tells us it is from 3 massive blocks, 


the largest of which originally weighed up- | 


werds of 30 tons. 

The names of the artists of the reliefs of 
the Nile and St. Vincent are given by Miss 
FAIRBROTHER as W. E. Woodlington and M. 
iL. Watson. Timbs says the first is by W. 
f. Woodington, and the second, commenced 
by Watson and finished by Woodington. 

Finally, M1tss FarRBROTHER gives the total 
height of the monument as 193ft., and Timbs 
says: ‘‘ Nelson Column 145 feet 6 inches, 
statue and plinth 17 feet, total 162 feet 6 
inches. 


J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 
101, Piceadilly. 
()UOTATION : “ES REX ET NON 
* HABES TEMPUS ESSE REX?” 


(exlvii. 249).—This is clearly an allusion to 
the story which Plutarch tells of Philip II 
of Macedon in his ‘Life of Demetrius’ 
(chap. xlii.): 

An old woman was one day very trouble- 
some to him in the street. and begged with 
great importunity to he heard. He said he 
was not at leisure. “ Then,” cried the old 
woman, “ you should not be a ki 
Langhornes’ translation). 


Plutarch’s Greek is . py oxodvdlev, 
and M7 Bactdeve. He gives us the same 
anecdote in his ‘ Apophthegms of Kings and 
Generals’ (‘ Philip, father of Alexander,’ 
51). There the old woman, a ‘‘ poor old 


ies bide: , " 

woman”’ this time, replies “ Kat pn Bacireve.’ 

In Xiphilinus’s Epitome of Dion Cassius 

the story is told of Hadrian (Ixix. cap. 6, 3). 
es Foes 

says od oyoAdlw, and 


The the 


emperor 


king.” (The | 
g 
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woman (on this occasion neither old nor 
poor), “xai py Bactreve.” 

Erasmus, in Book IV of his * Apoptheg- 
mata,’ gives the second of the above versions 
from Plutarch, the King ‘‘ respondit sibi non 
esse otium ’’ and the old woman cries “ Pyo- 
inde ne Rex quidem esse velis.’’ The story 
is found, of course, in later writers. 

The singular Latinity of the woman’s 
answer in Tunstall’s quotation points to his 
being responsible for the words or to some 
Seneca’s name 
is presumably dragged in because of his 
popularity as an ethical writer. But this, 
more epigrammatic, form of the woman’s 
rejoinder is given in Nathaniel Wanley’s 
‘Wonders of the Little World,’ ed. 1774, 
Book ITII., chap. xxxiv., sect. 3, p, 262, 
where the woman’s words are ‘No; then 
you are not at leisure to be King.” 

Epwarp Bensty. 


TLANTIS (exlvii. 246). — Mr. Lewis 
Spence, who has recently written a book 
entitled ‘The Problem of Atlantis,’ pub- 
lished by William Rider and Son, London, 
1924, has endeavoured to place the study of 
the problem of the former existence of an 
Atlantean continent on a more accurate 
basis than has yet beri. attempted in recent 
times. 

He has classified his evidence under the 
following headings: Geology; biology; pre- 
Hlistory; European tradition; American 
tradition; Central American archeology; 
Kgyptian civilization; evidence from Peru; 
and the accounts of the Deluge, which are 
evidently all based on one and the same 
tradition, though varying in details in 
different parts of the world, from the whole 
mass of which tradition can be pieced 
together every single detail found in the 
accounts of Plato about the submerging ot 
Atlantis. 

In his chapter on the geography and topo- 
graphy of Atlantis, Mr. Spence says that he 
believes the main continental mass of Atlan- 
tis occupied substantially the position 
claimed for the Eocene continent by Mr. J. 
Starke Gardner in Popular Science, July, 
1878. This location is still marked on maps 
and charts, which show deep sea soundings, 
as ‘ Dolphin’s Ridge.”’ : Fj 

This ridge, the last remaining portion ot 
which is the Azores group, is connected on 
its southern side by a longer submarine spit, 
or peninsula, with South America. From 
this submarine spit, almost at the point ot 
its connection: with the South American 
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mass, there branches off another ridge con- 


necting with the West African island of St. | 


Paul. Between JDolphin’s Ridge and 
Madeira there is no very vast distance, and 
the probability is that both were linked up, 
at no very distant date geologically speak- 
ing, by a land bridge, or by islands, with 
Spain and Africa. 

The shave of Dolphin’s Ridge is a long 
oval, having a considerable bulge on its 
north-western side. 

Plato tells us, ‘‘ the whole country was 
very lofty, and precipitous on the side of 
the sea,” and one has but to look at the 
profile of the Dolphin’s Ridge to see that 
this is a faithful description of that pre- 
cipitous elevation. 

4 vessel belonging to the Western Tele- 
graph Company, searching in August, 1923, 
for a lost telegraph cable laid 25 years before, 
found on taking soundings that the surface 
of the ocean bed had risen during that period 
hy nearly two and a quarter miles. 

Mr, Spence expresses his firm conviction 
that the remains of this former Atlantean 
continent sleep beneath the sea. 

C. TynpatL Wotcxo. 

142, Kinfauns Road, 

Goodmayes, Essex. 

Mk, Srevens should refer to ‘ The Problem 
of Atlantis,’ by Mr. Lewis Spence (London : 
William Rider, 1924), in which the various 
points he adduces are related to each other 
and to a great deal of further evidence. 

The attitude of competent authorities may 
be put thus: (1) Until quite recent years 
it was held that the different civilisations 
of the earth arose spontaneously and locally, 
the similarities between them being explained 
by the theory of the similarity of the work- 
ing of the human mind; and there was a 
good deal of sympathy with the idea of the 
Atlantean origin of such obviously non- 
autochthonous peoples as the Basques and 
the Berbers. (2) Then Professor G. Elliot 
Smith, supported by Mr. W. J. Perry, for- 
mulated his theory of the Egyptian origin 
of all civilization; this scheme is gaining 
ground (Dr. Rivers had accepted it), and in 
it Atlantis finds no place. 

THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


RYDEN PIGGOT (exlvii. 24, 147). — 
Dryden Walter Pigott (to give his full 
name and correct spelling of surname) was 
the second son of Robert Pigott of Chetwynd, 
by his second wife, Anne, daughter of Wil- 
liam Peers of Criggion. He was baptized 
at St. Julian’s, Shrewsbury, on 13 July, 
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1737; matriculated at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, 2 May, 1755, then aged 17; and was 
buried 17 January, 1763. 

Your correspondent will find a good pedi- 
gree of Pigott in Blakeway’s Shropshire 
MSS., vol. vi, at the Bodleian Library. 
There are also some note-books full of in- 
formation about this family in the William 
Salt Library at Stafford. 

W. G. D. FLercue™r, F.s.a. 

Oxon Vicarage, Sirewsbury. 


ICHARD BAXTER, Puritan Divine 
(cxlvi. 451), — A correspondent very 
kindly tells me that the original certificate 
on parchment of Richard Baxter’s ordina- 
tion to the diaconate is preserved amongst 
the Baxter MSS. in Dr. Williams’s Library. 
(Baxter MSS., Treatises, vol. iv. fo. 400). 
He was ordained deacon by Bishop Thorn- 
borough of Worcester on 23 Dec., 1638. The 
Bishop’s signature and seal in red wax are 
affixed to the parchment. The words are: 
-‘‘ Johannis Wigorniensis Episcopi liter 
notificantes se Richardum Baxterum ad 
ordinem diaconatus admissus.”’ This is very 
important. 

Is Bishop Thornborough’s Register still 
preserved at Worcester, or is it missing? 
Was Baxter ever ordained priest, and if so, 
when? If not, why not? My valued 
correspondent also tells me that Baxter’s 
licence to teach within the Borough of Dud- 
ley, issued by James Littleton, the Bishop’s 
Vicar-General, on 18 Dec., 1638, is also pre- 
served in Dr. Williams’s Library. 

W. G. D. FLeTcHeER, F.s.a. 


h ONTAIGNE QUERY (cxlvii. 249).—The 

reference to Ecclesiastes in Montaigne, 
Book ii, Essay 12 (Everyman edition, Vol. 
ii. p. 209) is perhaps not meant for a quota- 
tion at all. It seems, however, to give the 
general sense of ‘‘the preacher ’’ correctly 


enough: compare the texts 1i. 24; ili. 13; 
v. 18 (17 in the Vulgate); vii. 14 (15 in 
the Vulgate); viii. 15; ix. 7; x. 14 (for 


‘hors de ta connaissance’’); xi. 9 (‘‘in 
the sight of thine eyes,” cf. ‘‘ les choses au 
visage ’’) As translated by Florio the 
passage is: ‘‘ Accept (said Eeclesiastes) in 
good part things both in shew and taste, as 
from day to day they are presented unto thee, 
the rest is beyond thy knowledge.”’ 

A portion, at any rate, of the thought is 
represented in Horace’s ‘‘ Dona presentis 
cape letus hore et Linque severa’ (Odes ITT. 
viii. 29, 30), in Milton’s ‘ Comus’ (Il. 720- 
724): 
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If all the world 


Should in a fit of temperance, feed on pulse, ' 


Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear 

but frieze, 

The All-giver would be unthanked, would 

be unpraised, 

Not half his riches known. 
and in one line of Dryden’s ‘ Alexander’s 
Feast’: 

Take 

Montaigne repeats the idea in Book iii. 
Sssay 13 (Everyman edition, Vol. iii. p. 
382) : 

I cheerefully and thankefully, and with a 
good heart, accept what nature hath created 
for me; and am there with well pleaSed, and 
am proud of it. Great wrong is offered unto 
that great and all-puissant Giver, to refuse 
His gift, which is so absolutely good. 

(The resemblance to the Milton passage is 
here remarkable). As he observes elsewhere 
(Book i. Essay 42; Everyman edition, Vol. 
i. p. 298), ‘‘ Whatsoever the goods of fortune 
are, & man must have a proper sense to 
savour them.”’ 


the good the gods provide thee. 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University. 

In Vol. iv., p. 240, of the edition of the 
‘ Essais,’ by MM. Strowski, Gebelin and 
Villey, Bordeaux, 1906-1920, Professor 
Pierre Villey has the following note on 
Accepte, dit ' Ecclésiaste, etc. (II. xii.): 

“ Fruere jucunde presentibus, cetera extra 
he.” 
de la bibliothéque de Montaigne. Les com- 
mentateurs ont rapproché ce texte d’ un 
passage de ]’Ecclésiaste, IIT, xxii, qui en est 
tres différent. 

But may not the words ‘‘ Accepte,’’ etc., 
in ‘ Essais,’ II. xii. be taken as a kind of 
summary of the contents of ‘ Ecclesiastes,’ 
iii. 22, and ix. 7 and following verses ? 

Epwarp BEnstry. 


HE PARISH COW (cxlvii. 248).—In the 
‘Memorials of a Warwickshire Parish’ 
by the late Robert Hudson (Methuen, 1904) 
there will be found a good deal about the 
Parish Cow. The Parish was Lapworth, 
and at p. 107 there is given a reproduction 
of a deed of 1580. The deed was an agree- 
ment between the Churchwardens of Lap- 
worth and one William Walton for the hire 
of a Parish Cow. 

Several of these old agreements still exist 
among the old deeds in Lapworth Church. 
‘The particular agreement to which I refer 
was set out in ‘N. & Q.’ on May 5, 1894 
{8 S. v. 341, 414). 


Harry R. Hupson. 
Stratford Lodge, Twickenham. 
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I have been expecting Mr. Hepger Wat. 
LACE to enquire as to the provision of a 
parish cow! The reports made by the Com- 
mission investigating the charities of Eng- 
land and Wales (Lord Brougham’s Com- 
mission), forty-four folio vols. 1818-42 
revealed several cow charities, and some of 
them were reprinted by H. Edwards in his 
‘ Collection of Old English Customs ’ (1842), 

B, Kirkman Gray in his ‘ History of Eng- 
lish Philanthropy ’—from the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries up to the first Census — 
records ‘‘ An Exmouth charity, of which | 
have come across no other instance, is that 
of Th. Browne, mariner, who left £4 for the 
purchase of two milch kine for the poor of 
the parish.”’ 

Mr. Gray overlooked Edwards’s interesting 
extracts, It is there recorded that at 
Bebington, Cheshire, William Hulme, 1620, 
gave three cows to be disposed of by the 
ininister and wardens to the ‘‘ poorest and 
godliest parishioners at eight groats a year” 
and this hire was to be employed for the in- 
crease of parish cows. In the same district 
Christopher Smallsall gave three cows in 
1625, and John Briscow gave £2 10s. for the 
buying of a parish cow in 1661. Records of 
this charity were kept down to 1835 (the 
time of the Commission report). The cows 
were inspected on Apr, 25 every year and 


| every person was required to find security 


Cette sentence figurait sur les travées | 


for proper care and attention. Each cow 
was branded on one horn with the initial 
letter of the parish and on the other with 
those of the rector. 

At Woodchurch, Cheshire, James Goodaker 


, in 1525 left twenty marks to buy twenty yoke 


of bullocks, subsequently replaced by cows. 
Each parishioner that had a cow made a 
payment to the overseers. In 1835 there 
were 39 cows out at hire, producing a rent 
of £7 15s. 

At Waddesdon, Bucks, the benefit of two 
cows was distributed yearly amongst twenty- 
two people by the Duke of Marlborough. In 
1833 there was one cow known as ‘‘ the Alms 
Cow.’”? The Commissioners were informed 
that the receiver of the Duke’s estates had 
allowed £10 for the keep of one cow. 

The seizure of cattle coming from Ireland, 
under the operation of an Act passed in the 
18th year of Charles IT, was responsible for 
Cow Charities in West Kirby, Cheshire, and 
Minehead, Somerset. At Alresford (Essex) 
there was a milk tribute from 1558. The 
money was derived from a house and thirty- 
one acres of land. The tribute has been 
commuted for a money payment, which a 
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century ago was distributed in bread amongst | 
the poor. 

In promoting the work of the Society for | 
the Preservation of Memorials I have the | 
intention of investigating whether many of | 
the charities I have mentioned have been | 
diverted, and seeing if they can be restored. | 
There have been mean and contemptible | 
rcbberies. 

H., Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 


JEARING OF HATS IN CLUBS (cxlvii. 
228, 268).—In mid-Victorian times it 
was the custom of officers of the Guards and 
others who set the fashion to wear their tall 
hats (and they were very tall in those days) 
when at luncheon in a club, just as smart 
jadies now put on their hats before luncheon | 
although they may not have been out of | 
doors and may intend to play bridge after 
luncheon. The last man whom I knew to 
retain his hat at luncheon in his club was 
the 26th Earl of Crawford, who died in 1913. 
HerBert MAxweE LL. 


Monreith. 


OHN ANDERSON, FALCONER (12 S. 
¥ xii. 353). — A full account of this cele- 
brated Scottish falconer, who was born about 
1750, in the parish of Currie, near Edin- 
burgh, is to be found at p. 261 of Hasting’s 
‘Bibliotheca Accipitraria,’ London, Bernard 
Quaritch, 1891. 

G. R. Y. R. 


EGAL TRIAL OF ANIMALS (exlvii. 
102, 141, 178, 235, 254).—A short history 
of the English law of Deodand will be found 
in Pollock and Maitland’s ‘ History of Eng- 
lish Law,’ vol. ii. at page 473. At this 
reference the learned authors cite Bracton, 
Fleta and other earlier authorities, which 
may be of service. Holdsworth’s ‘ History | 
of English Law,’ vols. ii, and iii., and 
Stephen’s ‘ History of Criminal Law’ also 
touch on the subject. 
G. KENNETH STRUGNELL. 
MBS. 





BROWNING: INSCRIPTION | 
(cxlvii. 228).—Allowing the correctness 
of the cutting from Z'he Observer sent by | 
Etsa Forman about the date (1809) on the | 
monument erected in Florence to the memory | 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning by her | 
husband, it must not be concluded that he 
knew it was wrong. | 

The late Mrs. Alice Meynell, in the article | 
on the poetess contributed to the ‘ Encyclo- | 
pedia Britannica’ (11th ed.) says: 
long misunderstanding as to her age, 


whereby | 
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she was supposed to have been born three 


| years later, was shared by her contemporaries 


and even for a time by her husband.”’ 

At the time of her death in 1861 the exact 
date of her birth had not been publicly made 
known by the production of the baptismal 
record. The discovery of this important 
fact followed closely upon the appointment 
of the Rev. William Richard Burnet to the 
vicarage of Kelloe, co. Durham, in 1885. 
This gentleman, who took a keen interest in 
everything connected with his parish and 


| Church, overhauled the parish registers, and 
| found the following entry which resolved once 


for all the doubts about the date of Mrs. 
Browning’s birth: 

Elizabeth Barrett Moulton Barrett, born 
March 9th, 1806, baptised February 10th, 1808, 
ist child, daughter of Edward Barrett Moul- 
ton Barrett, Esq., of Coxhoe Hall, Native of 
St. James’, Jamaica, by his wife Mary, late 
Clarke, native of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Shortly after his marriage to Mary Clarke 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1805, Mr. Barrett 
took up his residence, as tenant, at Coxhoe 
Hall, near Kelloe, and lived there till his 
new home in Herefordshire was ready for 
occupation in 1809. 

The following, taken from the late’ Rev. 
Charles Geeson’s ‘ A Short History of Kelloe 
Church and District’ may be worth repro- 
ducing : 

In the course of the removal of a gallery 
which was erected for Coxhoe parishioners in 
the 18th century, at the west end of Kelloe 
Church, it was said that a window pane bore 
an inscription scratched upon it relating to 
the poetess. During the alterations, the win- 
dow near the South porch which lighted this 
gallery was removed and lost sight of. Sub- 
sequently it was found that this same win- 
dow had been inserted in the old vicarage, 
which had been adapted as a_ school-room. 
The attention of the Curate, the Rev. N. T. 
Hamlyn, was drawn to some faint marks 
upon one of the panes which proved to be the 
one which by tradition was said to have 
existed. Upon close examination it was found 
to read “‘Charming Mrs. Barrett. Coxhoe 
Beauty, Pead Ned.” ‘his interesting find 
was subsequently forwarded to the Browning 
Society, London. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
Facing p. 200 of ‘The Brownings, 
their Life and Art,’ by Lilian Whit- 
ing (1911), there is a picture of the 


tomb of Elizabeth Barrett Browning in the 
English cemetery at Florence, designed by 
Frederic Leighton. The inscription is plain 
‘“E.B.B. ob. 1861,” occupying one 
of the long sides of the tomb. It is true 
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there might be something similar on one of 
the other sides. The text of the book (p. 
200) is perhaps not decisive, for it speaks of 
‘‘the marble with only ‘ E.B.B.’ inscribed 
on it,’’ which is not strictly correct. It is 
repeated from an earlier work by Lilian 
Whiting, ‘A Study of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning’ (1899), p. 121: ‘‘ Her tomb is 
a sculptured sarcophagus designed by Sir 
‘Frederick Leighton, bearing only the initials, 
°E.B.B.’”” 

But the suggestion in The Observer is best 
refuted by pointing out that it was Robert 
Browning himself, in a prefatory note to 
his wife’s works, dated December 10, 1887, 
who corrected the inaccurate statement, 
which had long been current, that she was 
born on March 4, 1809, her birthday being 
really March 6, 1806. 

L. R. 

Birmingham University. 
(FAETAIN CHARLES MORRIS (exlvi'. 

/ 205, 252).—The song, or rather poem, of 
which two stanzas are quoted by GEORGE 
Ecerton, will be found in Locker-Lampson’s 
‘Lyra Elegantiarum,’ 1891 edition, No. cclv., 
where it is given under the title of ‘The 
Toper’s Apology.’ There are nine stanzas 
in all, the fifth of which is there given as 
follows : 

Then, many a lad T liked is dead, 

And many a lass grown old; 

And as the lesson strikes my head, 

My weary heart grows cold. 

But wine, awhile. drives off despair, 

Nay. bids a hope remain— 

And that T think’s a reason fair 

To fill my glass again. 

Number ccexxi. of the same collection is 
‘The Contrast,’ in the last stanza of which 
will be found the line by which Morris is 
perhaps best known : 

Tn town let me live then, in town let me 

die, 


M. STRACHAN. 


For in truth TI can’t relish the country, 
not I. 

Tf one must have a villa in summer to 
dwell, 

QO, give me the sweet shady side of Pall 
Mall! 


Toe. 1D. 


UNDERGROUND RAILWAY | 
The Metropolitan District 


HE 
exlvii. 246). 


Railway was incorporated 29 July, 1864, to | 
construct a series of lines to complete an | 
inner circle of railway north of the Thames, 
from Kensington by Westminster Bridge and 
the north bank of the Thames to Tower Hill. 
The capital was £3,600,000 in shares of £20 | 
each, and £1,200,000 on loan. 


There were | 
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arrangements with the Metropolitan and 
facilities to the London and North Western 
Company. The openings were as follows: 

Between Kensington and Westminster 
Bridge, 24 Dec., 1862. 

To Blackfriars, May 30, 1870. 

To Cannon Street, July 1, 1871. 

City lines and extensions, Oct. 6, 1884. 

Wimbledon line, June 3, 1889. 

Before the circle was completed there was 
a station at the Tower. It was superseded 
by Aldgate, and although closed for many 
years was not dismantled until 1904. : 

A mile of railway on the metropolitan line 
cost two-thirds of a million. The short 
length of railway to complete the Inner 
Circle of the Underground Railway between 
Mansion House and Aldgate cost nearly 
£2,000,000. The cost of the line between 
Trinity Square and King William’s statue 
- 1,000 guineas a yard, or about £30 an 
inch. 

These particulars have been gleaned from 
‘Annals of our Time,’ ‘ Our Home Railways,’ 
‘Bradshaw’s Railway Manual, 1910,’ and 
other works. 

H. Prosser CHanter. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 


N ELIAN ANNOTATION (cxlvii. 224). 
—While I am not prepared to dispute 
Mr. Turnevuty’s suggestion that Lamb 
utilised a fanciful story in the Champion 
newspaper to adorn his essay in the London 
Magazine, I am not inclined to accept the 
accuracy of the anecdote in the former paper. 
In 1815 there was so much begging in Lon- 
don, that Mr. George Rose, M.P., on June 
8 (four days after the Champion anecdote), 
moved for a Committee to inquire into the 
state of mendicity in the metropolis and its 
neighbourhood. 

The report of the Committee was pre- 
sented on July 11. The Champion, although 
it had the evidence before it, was guilty of 
serious misrepresentation.. Mr. William 
Hale did not give the evidence mentioned by 
the Champion, but Mr. Joseph Butterworth, 


| M.P., of the Strangers’ Friend Society: 


There are (he said) two public houses in 
Church Lane, St. Giles’s, whose chief sup- 
port depends upon beggars; one called the 
Beggar’s Opera, which is the Rose and Crown 
public house, and the other the Robin Hood. 
The number of beggars that frequent those 
houses is computed to be about 300. 

The Champion not only represented Mr. 
Hale, of Spitalfields, as giving that evidence, 
but transferred the Beggar’s Opera public- 
house from St. Giles’s to Whitechapel. 
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October 18, 1924. 


Ribton Turner in his monumental work on 
the ‘History of Vagrants and Vagrancy’ 
devoted a chapter to rich beggars, giving 
instances of fortunes left by mendicants, but 
he has wisely ignored the Champion’s anec- 
Aotes. 

In King’s ‘Catalogue of Parliamentary 
Papers,’ 1801-1900, I find that the report 
of the Committee, with evidence and ap- 
pendix, was issued in two parts, 1815-16. 

In 1821 there was another Committee on 
the laws relating to vagrants, and a report 
with evidence was published, price two shil- 
lings. One of the “‘ gems” of that report 
was by a vagrant contractor who averred that 
the 

Scotch vagrants are very shy about their 
money, they would not tell him much about 
it. Those persons who have money go home 
for good; they do not return. They ride 
home free of expense with all their litt) 
matters. 

Perhaps the evidence before those two Com- 
mittees furnished Lamb with his informa- 
tion, and he was not dependent upon far- 
fetched stories in the Champion. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 

LD CHELSEA BUN HOUSE (cxlvii. 

245).—The Mirror, April 6, 1839, tells 
us in an illustrated article that 

the whole premises are condemned to be 
ulled down immediately, to make way for 
Be proposed improvements of Chelsea and 
its neighbourhood, the Bill for which is in 
Committee of the House of Commons, under 
the superintendence of that most active mem- 
her Sir Matthew Wood. 

Nothing is said of the forthcoming sale, 
but the article ends with a paragraph in- 
forming us that the late proprietor, one 
Hand, formerly a soldier, ‘‘ left no family, 
nor relations, in consequence of which his 
property reverted to the Crown.’’ The 
various contents of the shop mentioned by 
Mr. ApraHaMs are described and appear in 
an illustration of the interior. 

W. Courtuorre Forman. 


PANIELL OF CO. CORNWALL (cxlvii. 
248).—The following little item is taken 
from Arthur L. Salmon’s ‘ Cornwall’ (Little 
Guide Series, 1920) : 
The pee schools of Madron, a village 2} 
miles N.W. of Penzance, were founded by | 
George Daniells, the | 


whose epitaph in 
Belgia me birth, Britaine me breeding gave; 
ornwall a wife, ten children, and a grave. 
H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 
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' readers, the infection of his own pleasure in 


| authorship in the last of the three. 
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The Library. 


Herodotus. By T. R. Glover. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, for the University Cali- 
fornia Press, 1924. pp. xvi + 301. 18s.). 
HIS study of Herodotus is up to a point so 

good that one reader at any rate lays it 

down with a sense of disappointment. To a 

reader completely fresh to the subject it should 

be absorbingly interesting, but one who is 
already initiated will perhaps find less in it 
than he had hoped to carry away. The quality 
of the metal is excellent so far as it goes, but 
the vein becomes rather soon exhausted. Dr. 

Glover has an alert and sensitive mind; he is 

quick to seize points of interest and dexterous 

in presenting his perceptions in a lively way. 

His scholarship is accurate and he possesses a 

wide and facile knowledge of general literature 

and the world. He has Herodotus’ history at 
his finger’s ends, and he is too sound an 


‘admirer of his author ever to commit the 


crime of being pompous, solemn, or dull about 

im. d yet, sensitively as his mind reacts, 
it is in a sense to somewhat superficial stimuli; 
he puts well and in an interesting way reflec- 
tions that in themselves may be true, but are 
new only in their mode of presentation. His 
perceptions are acute rather than deeply pro- 
found or penetrating. 

But to achieve what might fairly be called 
a fresh interpretation of Herodotus would task 
a great mind and this standard it is perhaps 
a little unfair to apply to a k of popular 
lectures. As such, it is upon the whole suc- 
cessful. The last two lectures, of which that 
on ‘The Persian Wars’ leans somewhat 
heavily upon Dr. Grundy and that on ‘ Gods 
and the Life of Man’ becomes a little ramb- 
ling and_ inconclusive, are markedly the 
weakest. But for the rest, if there are one or 
two places where a note of special pleading is 
heard, or where emphasis is exaggerated or 
misplaced, such minor blemishes are inevitable 
in an imperfect world and they are neither 
sufficiently numerous nor important to detract 
from the liveliness and interest of the theme 


}and its presentation. Dr. Glover cannot fail 


to have transmitted to his audience, as it may 
oped that he will do to a wide circle of 


one of the greatest books ever written and his 
enthusiasm for its author. That is, after all, 
no small achievement. 


Studies in the Narrative Method of Defoe. 
By Arthur Wellesley Secord. (University 
of Illinois Press. $1.50). 


HIS study would have gained much by 
being compressed. It discusses the com- 


| position of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘Captain Sin- 


gleton ’ and the ‘Memoirs of Captain Carle- 
fon ’—dealing fully with the egg of 

ms 18 
not a problem of great importance, yet it 


|is a pretty problem, has engaged good wits, 
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and illustraves Deioe’s methods it it does not 
present him at his best. Mr. Secord makes a 
good case for believing that the work was 
puilt up entirely by Detoe—without much 
pains about style—trom materials collected in 
histories and newspapers and disposed about 
the story of Carleton’s career as a nucleus. 
A good distinction is drawn between the ex- 
planations, useful as defining with sufficient 
accuracy the kind of training which brought 
Defoe to his high pitch as a narrator, and 
the true account to be given of the sources 
of his inspiration and his peculiar methods 
of selecting and working over material. He 


might get his hand in by writing criminal | 
biography, mendacious journalism or moral | 


treatises: the real intellectual basis of his 
work is to be sought in his genuine taste for 
adventures, his curiosity about all sorts of 
detail, his power of assimilating and re-con- 


stituting all kinds of facts—a power which | 


could hardly exist, to the degree it reached in 
him, without a certain genuine seriousness 
to give it force and unity of action. Johnson, 
it will be remembered, allowed Defoe a con- 
siderable share of merit on the ground that 
he, “bred a tradesman, had written so 
variously and so well.” Probably, 
Defoe’s turn of mind that 
actually an advantage to him, since it 


assuredly have modified. We t 
Secord will furnish many more studies 
once more to counsel him to be merciless to 
redundancies. 


Gloucester and its varying Fortunes. By 


George Sheffield Blakeway. 
G. S. BLAKEWAY, who is the Town 


R. 
N Clerk of Gloucester, has made a book for 
which his fellow-citizens must feel themselves 


indebted to him. It contains ample quotation | 


from sources municipal and national as well 
as from earlier accounts of the city and from 
recognized authorities on city government 
and kindred subjects. The result is not so 
much a narrative, as a mosaic of interesting 
facts fitted together with a minimum of con- 
nective matter. In fact we would make the 
friendly reproach to Mr. Blakeway that there 
is really too little padding. It is _ this, 
perhaps, which makes the sequence of matters 
occasionally difficult to account for. The 
principal chapter of the book is that entitled 
‘Fortune smiling on Gloucester "—largely an 
account of the Royal Charters of Liberties, 
still in possession of the Corporation, rang- 
ing from one of Henry II (1155) to one of 
Charles II. A facsimile of Henry II’s Char- 
ter and one of John’s of 1200 are among the 
most interesting things in the book. The 
illustrafions of early seals, and the map of 
Gloucester of 1624 are likewise good to have. 
We also noted the merits of the chapter on 
Early Trades, and of that called ‘ Fortune 
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with | 
breeding was | 
left | 
untouched what an academic education would | 
trust Mr. | 
in | 
English literature, and in that hope venture | 
| § John ere Strutt, Third Baron Rayleigh, 
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frowning on Gloucester,’ which concludes. 
with notes on the important question of the. 
city area. This should prove a useful addition 
to the considerable body of literature about. 
Gloucester. The fortunes of the city vary 
mostly within the limits of the moderate and 
the picturesque. ‘The citizens had enough 
of “the secret and hidden virtues that bring 
forth fortune” to preserve them through 
times when many an old borough was falling 
into decay, though their situation admitted 
not of their attaining any dazzling pros- 
perity. The name of their city belongs to 
the romance of England, and it is usually 
worth while to preserve romance by a stiffen- 
ns of plain authentic fact, such as is given 
here. 


Booxs To Be Noren. 


‘Old English Sporting Books.’ By Ralph 
Nevill. Edited by Geoffrey Home. (The: 
Studio. £3 3s. net). 

“Kuropean Literature in the Nineteenth Cen— 
tury.” By Benedetto Croce. Translated 
with an Introduction by Douglas Ainslie. 
(Chapman & Hall. 16s. net). 

‘Savage Life in Central Australia.” By G. 
Horne and Aiston, Mounted Police of’ 
South Australia. (Macmillan. 18s. net). : 

‘Old Domestic Architecture of Holland.” 
Edited by F. R. Yerbury. (The Architec-- 
tural Press. £1 5s. net). 


O.M., 
Strutt, 
(Arnold. 


By his son, Robert John: 


‘Fourth Baron Rayleigh, F.RS. 


£1 5s. net). 
In THE Press. 


The Oxford University Press announces @& 
volume of extracts from the memoirs, jour- 
nals and sketches of Lady Anne Barnard, 
together with a series of her letters to Lord 
Macartney, edited by Dorothea Fairbridge, 
entitled ‘Lady Anne Barnard at the Cape 
of Good Hope, 1797—1802.’ 

The University of London Press is about to- 
ublish Dr. Burkitt’s new work, ‘ Christian 
eginnings.’ 

Mr. Murray announces a book by Sir Arthur- 

Griffiths-Boscawen, entitled ‘ Memories.’ 

Next month Mr. Jonathan Cope will probably 
have ready a reprint of the newly-discovered 
work, the ‘Little Book for Children,’ by 
Charles Lamb. As far as_ possible the 
format of the original will be reproduced. 

Mr. Milford will shortly publish for the Yale 
University Press, under the title ‘ At the- 

Gateways of the World,’ an illustrated book 
giving the result of Mr. Padraic Colum’s. 
work in collecting the local tales and 
legends of Hawaii and re-telling them for- 
children—a task entrusted to him by the: 
Commission on Myths and Folk-lore of the: 
Hawaiian Legislature. 
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